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Tue prime lesson of Theodore Par- 
ker’s final triumph in Boston is the tri- 
umph of the open fellowship, of un- 
creedal piety, of untrammeled religion. 


“THe Auxiliary to the Golden 
Gate Religious and Philosophical So- 
ciety,” of San Francisco, an organiza- 
tion of women, has changed its name 
to the *“ Ladies’ Elsmere Club,” find- 
ing in the plain name of the plain hero 
an embodiment of practical inspiration 
beyond even the commanding abstrac- 
tions—-religion, philosophy. The Els- 
mere Free Kindergarten is another out- 
come in San Francisco of the bracing 
activity of Mrs. Ward’s young enthus- 
iast and martyr. 


UP to the dateof going to press 463 
subscribers have been received since we 
made our announcement about a month 
ago to some of our friends. With very 
few exceptions our ministerial brethren 

east and west are sending for circulars 
and helping. Our subscribers are work- 
ing, and from Oregon to Maine are 
saying: ‘ Good! we will help. The 
dollar and the sermon will bring the 
1,500 by the first of April.” Many 
hands make light work. All together, 
one more effort! 


Tue Atlantic for March contains a 
double article entitled “ Personal Rem- 
iniscences of William H. Seward,” writ- 

“ten by the two Barrows, whose united 
skill makes the excellent Christian 
Register. Hereafter, let all those who 
would fit themselves to edit a religious 
paper seek the preparation that confi- 
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stenography give. Wasit that prepa- 
ration which makes them such compe- 
tent editors, or was it the latent editorial 
skill that made them such able secre- 
taries? 


New HAmpsuireE and. Massachu- 
setts will both vote on amendments to 
their constitutions prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
for the purpose of a beverage. There 
can be no doubt that the liquor manu- 
facturers and sellers will oppose -the 
amendments and seek to vote them 
down. Some _ professed temperance 
men are likely to cast the same ballot 
against the amendments. Is it likely 
that the temperance cause will be aided 
by the ballots which the saloons will 
be glad to supply? Bi 


Unity salutes the new President. 
May he be the President of the United 
States rather than the President of a 
political party; May his official con- 
science be something nobler than. that 
of high executioner, turning the crank 
of a guillotine that fills baskets with 
the official heads of persons decapitated 
“ for political reasons.” It is'too much 
to expect, perhaps, to find a Presi- 
dent yet who can rise superior to the 
bad precedent and put behind him the 
argument, “they all do it.” But may 
President Harrison do something to 
prepare the way for such a time and for 
such a President. 


Brrore this reaches our readers,many 
a modern devotee will have gone into 
fashionable exile. The meat market 
will be forsaken in the interests of the 
fruit stand. The forty days will be 
frequently counted, the end eagerly 
waited for, and its arrival will be cele- 
brated with a new bonnet, the dance 
will be renewed, and the tempting gra- 
vies will again overflow the platter. 
The flippant way in which solemn con- 
fessions of “sin and worthlessness” 
will fall trippingly from the lips of 
broadclothed gentlemen and kid-gloved 
ladies in many an upholstered pew 
compels the suspicion that the results 
of Lent are sometimes found in in- 
creased shallowness and_ prefunctory 
piety. But underneath it all, the deep- 
est student will discover the upreaching 
spirit of man that at times yearns for 
sanctity and thirsts for usefulness. Let 
these hungerings of the spirit charac- 
terize our Lenten reflections. 


DuRInG the last few weeks, the sen- 
ior editor has been somewhat in the 
field. At Kendallville, Ind., he found 
the elements ripening for a People’s 
Church. On two successive week-day 
evenings large audiences gathered in 


the opera house to listen to sermons. 


The most intelligent people of the town 
are interested in the movement. They 
are working cautiously, slowly, in or- 
der to move wisely. A people’s church 
will one of these days be established 
there on the broad basis of unity in 
diversity and co-operationin moral pur- 
pose and spiritual aspiration, not in 
creed. At Princeton, Ill., a Sunday 
night sermon and Saturday night lec- 
ture gave him an opportunity to study 
the people’s movement here under the 
leadership of Rev. Virgil H. Brown. 
It is a prophetic movement, an object 
lesson to the unchurched. It shows 
what can be done when there is a spirit 
large enough to include all parties 
whom the other churches exclude for 
intellectual reasons, and at the same 
time a spirit intense enough to touch 
such hearts with earnestness, quicken 
them with a desire to helpfulness, and 
fuse them with the love that is born 
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out of reverence. The movement at 
Princeton is the first of many similar 
ones that are bound to come in the 
Mississippi valley. A lecture at Tre- 
mont disclosed the faithful still holding 
the fort, and showed how much life and 
vitality a village church without a resi- 
dent pastor may contain. And lastly 
he hada glimpse of the strong work 
which continues to be done at Rock- 
ford. The new church is so far 
finished as to make a delightful audi- 
ence room, with social rooms all 
finished on the lower floor. The new 
room is christened Uniry HALt, and 
the large audience to greet the lecturer 
showed the life that willsoon complete 
the up-stairs. 


JupGE ALTGELD, in his address on 
“Prison Labor” at the third of the 
Economic Conferences, brought home 
to his listeners some startling facts. 
Over fifty thousand persons, he said, 
were “run in” during 1888, one- 
third of these being discharged, and 


2,100 men held over to the. higher 
court. The fines for the same year 


were $30,000 besides the costs; and of 
the fifty thousand arrested, five thou- 
sand were reported without occupation. 
The fines paid by mother, wife or chil- 
dren are, as Judge Altgeld says, very 
dear money, because they are a tax that 
will produce more crime; while, with 
those unable to pay their fines, confine- 
ment in the bridewell ensues, with only 
the result of vicious habits contracted, 
and, in the case of sixty per cent. of 
them, a return tothe bridewell again 
after release. The speaker held that 
the one-third discharged should never 
have been arrested; and that the plan of 
fining those unable to pay their fines 
is radically wrong. Certainly there is 
room for vast improvement in these 
matters, and if not these changes then 
others should be speedily adopted to 
remedy this most dangerous of evils. 


WE ARE in receipt of a communica- 
tion from a brother dissenting from the 
editorial published in our issue of the 
16th ult. entitled, *“* Theodore Parker, 
Is Thy Work Achieved?” In an ironi- 
cal vein this contributor objects to the 
analogy there established between the 
Parker episode and the present distrust 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
In this is urged the familiar charge, the 
non-religious attitude of the Conference, 
and the non-belief that it is coming to. 
We decline the contribution, simply be- 
cause our space is too limited, and we 
think too valuable for controversial 
purposes. 
readers with disputation. Editorially 
and otherwise we will, in every way it 
seems wise, continue to assert that 
goodness is the end of religion, that 
character is the test of faith, and that it 
is possible to organize noble churches 
and to realize beautiful co-operation 
upon the desire for excellence and 
aspiration for usefulness, a struggle 
after character. We will seek to show 
how the unchurched may church them- 
selves on this desire for goodness. We 
will continue to believe that prayer and 
song, the thought of God and the hope 
for immortality will become more dis- 
tinct, more abiding and pressing reali- 
ties by placing superlative emphasis 
thus upon goodness, We will con- 
tinue, until forbidden by some authori- 
tative vote or edict, to believe that such 
a church, the church of Abou Ben 
Adhem, Abraham Lincoln, Lucretia 
Mott, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and, as 
we understand it, the church of Jesus 
Christ, has a legitimate place in the 
Unitarian movement, the church of 
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We will not distract our 


Channing and Parker. But about this 
latter we will not contend. We will 
continue to work for such a church, to 
help all organizations which favor it, 
and let time name it or refute the posi- 
tion. While awaiting the decision of 
this impartial judge, we waive, as far 
as possible, all disputations. 


VERESTCHAGIN’S PIOTURES. 

Russia is to-day the most interesting 
battle-field between things old and new 
available to our study. Russia, despot- 
ic, cruel, is still the Russia that has 
freed its serfs with less reluctance than 
did the United States, and given us 
Turgenieff, Pushkin, Tolstoi and Ver- 
estchagin, men of striking originality 
and independence of thought, of intense 
sympathetic and humanitarian interest. 
What strange paradoxes, a Czar. arro- 
gating more imperial power than any 
other crowned head in Europe, a novel- 
ist pleading for peasant-like simplicity 
and glorifying poverty and democracy 
with a genius perhaps unequaled by 
any other living writer; Russia, the 
most military of nations, producing an 
artist who uses his brush for the 
avowed purpose of disarming the sol- 
dier of his musket. The works of this 
artist are now on exhibitdon in this city. 
Snow and bayonets seem to be the first 
characteristic of this exhibition. We 
see the general dashing down the line 
that the day before won the victory, 
with the living on the one side backed 
by the serene heights of the mountain 
in its snow mantle, the unburied dead 
and the dismantled’ fort on the other. 
We see the ample foreground of the 
field hospital crowded with the tattered 
victims of battle, blood and _ patience, 
suffering and skill, all there, not created 
horror, manufactured ghastliness, but 
an inadequate suggestion of the after- 
scenes of every battle. Here is a long 
line of rude carts drawn by oxen, 
loaded with the wounded and the fever- 
smitten, there a snowy road_ strewn 
with the perished and perishing hulks 
of the prisoners of war that have fallen 
by the wayside, and the long drawn 
out perspective prepares the mir for 
the note that says there was forty miles 
of it. In another picture we see a 
solitary priest with a Christ-like face 
swinging his censer as he breathes a 
prayer for those who died for father- 
land, whose bodies are now waiting 
amid the grasses for their rude burial. 

We need not go far to find a psycho- 
logical incentive and the logical out- 
come of such scenes. The costly tomb 
of Tamerlane, the bewitching beauty of 
the Kremlin, the pageant of the 
Prince of Wales riding upon his ele- 
phant surrounded by the oriental splen- 
dor of India, the Czar of Russia calmly 
sitting in his arm-chair while his sub- 
jects are being torn into shreds at 
Plevna, the munificence of the palace 
and the trappings of royalty—all these 
are painted by this artist, and they 
indicate the purchasing power of war. 

Clarence Cook said of this collection 
when it was on exhibition in New 
York, * It was an intellectual feast such 
as none other presented to the publie 
for the past twenty-five years.” We 
are glad these pictures are painted, not 
because we delight in the horrors of 
war, but because they make men think. 
We quarrel not with his “ realism,” if 
that is what it is to be called, because 
the power of art ameliorates a hundred 
fold the actual terrors. Those who 
have known anything of the reality 


know that the most harrowing of these 


pictures are soothing compared to the 
actualities of the smallest encounter, 
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But we speed these pictures on their 
way through the world. Let them be 
seen by the hundreds of thousands. Let 
statesmen and kings look upon them. 
Let royalty know that they are being 
seen, that it may blush with shame, or 
if too deeply imbedded in pride and 
selfishness for this experience, that it 
may tremble with fear. Well might 
those who sought the patronage of the 
Czar hesitate about hanging these pic- 
tures at the exposition in St.  Peters- 
burg. The officials did prevent their 
reproduction in colored prints lest they 
might reach the masses. A Prussian 
general advised the Emperor to have 
these paintings burned as pernicious ob- 
jects. Was it for artistic reasons, or 
was it an inward shame for his prince 
that induced Sir Frederick Leighton to 
use his influence against the royal 
family’s pnrchasing the picture of the 
Prince of Wales in India? Thése 
pictures do hasten the time predicted 
by the artist when the soldier will grow 
weary of his ungrateful part, “when 
he will refuse to shoot at his own 
people.” Of course, illustrations of 
sufferings such as these cause sensitive 
nerves to wince. That regiment 
crouching in the snow-storm, that other 
belted and girdled for the fight, lying 
in the mud, do take away our appetite, 
and perhaps leads us to begrudge the 
title * artist ” to him who painted them. 
But what about living ina world where 
this canvas is made real a thousand 
times over every year? What of these 
sensitive souls who go on in their in- 
different lives, sipping chocolate and nib- 
bling their sweatmeats, spending much 
time and grave thought in trying to 
decide whether they will trim their 
dresses with lace or with velvet, or 
whether they will use their surplus 
earnings this vear in buying a new 
carriage or in renting a higher priced 
pew in the church of St. Complacency ? 
We should not be very sorry that these 
pictures with their tales of human 
suffering should go through the world 
while there are so many who do not 
want to be disturbed with any new 
ideas or fresh problems in art, state- 
craft or religion. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETIES AND 
THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


The Ethical Culture Societies are 
commonly supposed to be at the least 
“ aenostic,” and dogmatically so, in_ all 
matters of “theology.” But either the 
emphasis of the lecturers has_ been 
misunderstood, or, what perhaps is 
quite as likely, the lecturers themselves 
are broadening in their thought. It 
seemed to us that they at first conscien- 
tiously and rather ostentatiously avoided 


the word “ religion ” for their system, 


but of late they enthusiastically claim 
it. And one of the more noticeable 
papers read before their recent Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, by Wm. Salter, of 
Chicago, was on “ The True Basis of 
Religious Union.” In this paper, with 
which Prof. Adler and the others sub- 
stantially agreed, Mr. Salter objected to 
anything like either an agnostic or a 
theistic creed in. an ethical society, but 
thought the theistic or the agnostic lead- 
-er—either being eligible—might _per- 
sonally give this or that ‘ atmosphere 
to his society, without formally com- 
mitting the society to it.” In other 
words, he believed in a moral basis 
alone for the local society as well as for 
the general body; the moral aim should 


be supreme, so that in the deeper sense. 


members of any society would feel at 
home in any other; and yet, for all that, 
different societies might have a different 
tone and atmosphere about them. If 
we understand Mr. Salter then, there 
may be ethical societies in which leader 
and people are agnostics who carefully 


avoid all worshipful expression, but 


who do not reguire such avoidance as 
condition of membership; and there 
may be other ethical societies in which 
leader and people are theists who wor- 
ship in the usual way, but who do not 
reguire such belief and worship as con- 
dition of their membership. In other 
words, the basis of religious union in 


the ethical societies and the basis of re- 
ligious union in the Western Unitarian 
Conference would become identical. If 
this be so, heartily we say Amen, and 
greet our brothers in the fellowship. 
An ethical society of Mr. Salter’s 
latter sort would manifestly be a 
Unitarian church of the Western 
Conference type. ‘ Freedom, fellow- 
ship and character in religion,” has 
long been the motto on our 
Conference seal. ‘ We believe that to 
love the Good and live the Good is the 
supreme thing in Religion,” is the 
motto on our UNITY envelopes. “We 
declare our fellowshipto be conditioned 
on no doctrinal tests, and welcome all 
who wish to join us to help establish 
Truth and Righteousness and Love in 
the world,” the Conference said at Cin- 
cinnati. 

W hat, then, if the basis of fellowship 
is the same,—what, then, is the differ- 
ence’ between the ethical societies as 
they exist, and such Unitarian churches 
as the Conference represents as these 
actually exist? Just that difference in 
tone and atmosphere, in symbol and ex- 
pression and belief, which Mr. Salter 
calls possible in his two typical societies. 
Practically, the members of the ethical 
societies in vast majority use the name 
“agnostic” as the truer name to hint 
their thought,—and all things in their 
meetings and in the propaganda of 
their faith correspond to this their pref- 
erence; while practically the members 
of the Western Conference churches 
in vast majority use the name “theistic” 
as the truer name to hint their thought, 
and all things in their meetings and 
in the propaganda of their faith cor- 
respond to this their preference. And 
in the spirit of perfect frankness with 
the public, as well as with a missionary 
joy, the Conference, which invites all to 
its fellowship irrespective of bélief, has 
added to that open welcome an equally 
open statement of the things which, as 
matter of fact, “ are commonly believed 
among us.” If the Ethical Union were 
to make a corresponding statement, it 
might be useful. 

And to turn the question round,—if 
this be the difference actually. existing 
between the ethical societies and the 
churches of the Western Conference 
type, what does that common basis of 
fellowship amount to? To having 
much, but not everything, in common. 
We can do man-loving work together; 
we can welcome each other to partici- 
pate in Conferences; we can exchange 
platforms and pulpits on Sundays. We 
might, should both desire it, have cer- 
tain common publication interests. We 
can be in all ways allies and exjoy each 
other, without pretending to be identi- 
cal, and also without agony if often 
thought to be identical. Part of our 
common mission in religion would be 
to teach the timorous sects that fellow- 
ship in spirit and in life transcends and 
renders little all difference in things of 
thought. 


WwW. C. G. 


AN EXPLANATION, 
CHICAGO, Feb. 6, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Unitarian: , 
The undersigned desire to correct a state- 
ment which appeared in your notice of the 
January meeting of the Chicago Women’s 
Unitarian Association. The writer of the 
notice after stating that the essayist of the 
evening, Mrs, Celia P. Woolley, made her 
paper “a plea for the'ethicalism of the 
Western Conference” adds: ‘ This was felt 
by many tobe most unfortunate, even tf it 
was not a distinct breach of good faith.’ (We 
italicise the clause we wish to call attention 
to.) It is due Mrs. Woolley and the Associa- 
tion to say that the subject of her paper, 
“The Ideal Unitarian Church” was assigned 
her several months ago and so announced on 
our printed programme; that this was done 
with absolutely no conditions or suggestions 
from the committee as to the treatment of the 
subject, the essayist being left entirely free to 
follow her own convictions and judgment. 
Though opinions naturally differ respecting 
the views set forth in Mrs. Woolley’s paper, 
we do not consider her to have violated any. 
trust reposed in her, either by the Association 
or the committee acting for it, by the expres- 
sion of such views. 
Very respectfully, . 
L. M. Heywoop, Mrs. Wm. G. Woop, 
Chairman. L. E. HILTon, 
ANNIE W.Jounson, E. T. LEONARD, 
FRANCES L.RosBerts, E. L. BRowNe, 


Mrs. J. VILA Blake. E. W. Dupes. 


The above is copied from the March 
number of the Unitarian. It is fol- 
lowed by a reply from the editor to the 
effect that the basis of the charge made 
against Mrs. Woolley’s paper was gath- 
ered from information obtained by let- 
ter during a recent personal visit to 
Chicago, from members of the As- 
sociation. The writer maintains that 
the above may exonerate the essayist 
from the charge of bad faith according 
to the letter, but does not clear her from 
such charge in a moral sense.. This, 
we take it, is a matter of opinion. 

To the question of the editor of the 
Unitarian whether, in the event of 
Mrs. Woolley’s paper taking another 
ground and being an argument for a 
Christian Unitarianism as interpreted 
by an Ann Arbor neighbor, it would 
not have been regarded by her friends 
as a breach of good faith, we have no 
hesitation in replying with a frank and 
emphatic negative. Had Mrs.W oolley’s 
views of the questions discussed in her 
paper been those of the Uztarzan she 
would have done her simple duty in 
giving full and candid expression to 
them. The subject of “ The Ideal 
Unitarian Church” is one that at no 
time in the history of the denomination, 
still less in a time like the present, 
could be discussed except, to a large 
degree, from the personal point of view 
and conviction of the writer. Unitar- 
ianism is not a body of exact mathe- 
matical truths, yielding like opinions 
and degrees of knowledge to varying 
orders of minds, as the problems of 
Euclid do. It stands for a broad, free 
method of religious inquiry, and the 
widest generalizations of religious 
truth, subject always to individual in- 
terpretation. As to the reiterated 
charge that Mrs. Woolley’s paper was 
a “ plea for the ethicalism of the West- 
ern Conference,” we feel it just to say 
that the essayist introduced this subject 
only in connection with areview of the 
history of Unitarianism in this country ; 
and that the space given to it in a large 
essay of nearly seventy pages was not 
more than three. Her paper was a 
plea for the przzciple of Unitarianism 
above the dogma, supported, we think 
successfully, by the claim that Unitari- 
an history in its general tendency con- 
firms the view that the faith of Chan- 
ning and Parker stands first and above 
all, on its speculative side, for the un- 
obstructed principle of reason in relig- 
ion, as on its practical side it stands for 
righteousness and love. 
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The ancient Jews possessed a beautiful legend con- 
cerning their archangels, who were the guardians of 
humanity. To the ignorant they were real personages, 
but to the cultivated they symbolized ideas. 

The first angel, Michael, symbolizes strength, self- 
assertion and power, and proclaims, ‘* Who is like 
God !”’ 

The second angel, Gabriel, represents the doubtful 
and timid, and asserts, ** My strength is in God.”’ 

The third angel, Raphael, signifies the reflective, and 
pleads, ‘*‘ Hear me O! God.” 

The fourth angel, Uriel, is the God of light, and the 
guide of humanity, and exclaims, ‘* See God.”’ 


Far into the night 
Shines Uriel’s light 
For children yet unborn ; 
He unreels the thread 
Of Truth’s fine web 
To guide the soul forlorn. 


With flashes of light 
He reveals the right 
To the timid of Gabriel’s kind, 
And points the way 
With the clearness of day 
To the earnest, seeking mind. 


Bright planet of hopes 

That never gropes 
Into the dreary past, 

But beameth afar 

Like the morning star 
Revealing the truths that last, 


Humanity’s guide 
Up from the wide 
Waste of the ages behind, 
Lifting them out 
From clouds of doubt 
-And error false and blind. 


F 


en 


O! hasten the day 
When Uriel's ray 

Shall pierce the darkest gloom, 
Turning dolorous night 7% 
Into Heaven’s pure white 

That the soul may forever bloom. 


‘Mary E.’ Cote, 
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ARISTOCRACY—THE GENUINE, 


There is a ¢rue aristocracy, having a 
right to exist in the world, and, in its 
very existence, blessing the whole 
earth, even if it does not wholly govern 
it. That was a beautiful old Greek 
word, the first of the two from which 
our word aristocracy is derived— 
“ aristos,” the dest. In the old books 
of Homer it was applied to those who 
were best in the sense of bravest, 
strongest and most heroic in the defense 
of country and hearthstone. In later 
usage it was applied to those who were 
foremost in influence for the civil and 
public good, and last of all it came to 
designate those who were best in the 
sense of moral excellence. 

To the last signification the old word, 
after having been long debased to the 
uses of pride and arrogance, ought 
again to be redeemed. Let us write 
pseudo-aristocracy, when we would 
designate that social pretension which 
falsely claims so noble a name, and by 
aristocracy let us mean only genuine 
and lofty moral quality. The aristoc- 
racy of character is of God’s own 
making, through instrumentalities ever 
at work. ‘Time and experience are for- 
ever drawing impalpable, but real lines 
between men—between the good and 
the bad, the true and the false, the no- 
ble and the mean, the industrious and 
the idle, those whose aims are high, and 
those whose aims are low. And so it 
comes to pass that everywhere there are 
people who are ées¢ in this high moral 
sense—a genuine aristocracy of char- 
acter. 

This distinction is by authority of 
nature. The lines thus drawn are not 
conventional. Indeed they intersect all 
the conventional lines. The mental 
picture which they make is like the 
maps in a physical geography marking 
off isothermal regions. The tracings 
in such maps, indicating sameness of 
climate and temperature, do not con- 
form to the parallels and meridians of 
latitude and longitude. They winda 
way over and across all the mere arti- 
ficial divisions of the earth’s surface. 
So with the distinctions between. men 
on the ground of character. They are 
independent of all the lines of circum- 
stance, and all the boundaries of con- 
vention. Wealth, and birth, and cul- 
ture are all set at naught by this more 
subtle and impartial classification. 


All hail! to the noble order of truest 
souls, in which there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor female; 
wherein nativity, locality, condition, sex 
or any other outward distinction, count 
for nothing beside the rectitudes of life 
and the nobilities of the spirit. 

Now the pseudo-aristocracy is char- 
acterized by the spirit of social exclu- 
sion. It builds a wall about itself and 
shuts the gates. The rabble may peep 
over, and be envious, but it must not 
intrude. But the aristocracy of the 
really and indisputably best has for its 
characteristic, social sympathy. That 
is the mark by which you may know 
it from the counterfeit. It has not lost 
sympathy with life in general. It 
makes no attempt to draw itself apart 
from the common world. No soul 
ranks with nature’s aristot, or has any 
valid claim to be reckoned among ¢he 
best that does not love its kind, and that 
does not earnestly seek to elevate its 
kind and make add equal, at least, to 
itself. 

While I write these words I seem to 
be carried by them into the heart of 
Christianity, — which indeed is not 
strange, since this idea of social sym- 
pathy is one of the very root-ideas of 
Christianity and of him who founded 
it. The pure Christianity rebukes, with 
uncompromising severity, the principle 
of social exclusion. From its stand- 
point there is but one kind of people in 
the world. This, in a profound sense, 
is true,true in the eternal sense,the sense 
of far-off origins and ultimate destinies. 
There is but one kind of people, who 
are in the world to learn the ways of 
truth and find God, and who, with 
weakness and waywardness, with error 
and stumbling, marking the steps of all, 
are walking in one wide experimental 
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way towakd the impartial and universal 
good that is to be. Inthe light of such 
a thought, how paltry and ignoble are 
those pretensions of pride which affirm 
that wealth and pecigree and culture 
establish, of ¢hemselves, titles to ex- 
ceptional rank, that those who possess 
these qualifications belong perforce to 
an order which stands by itself, and 
has a right to stand by itself! Nosuch 
right exists under sanction of either law 
or gospel proceeding from God. 

The true aristocracy is in the world 
and of it. It is in the world to bless it 
—to be, as Jesus said, its salt, its light. 
Its law is love; its spirit sélf-abnegation; 
its method the lending of a hand to- 
ward lifting all the burdens which men 
bear; its end the redemption of the 
whole race from every ill and woe. 

EDWARD B, PAYNE. 


THE INNOCENCE OF HONEST OPINION. 


“You believe in the innocence of 
honest opinion and sodo I.” This was 
the remark of a Catholic priest. A 
call had been made for the purpose ofa 
fraternal conference about the relation 
of Catholics and Protestants. We had 
agreed that great service for Christen- 
dom had been rendered by the Catholic 
church through the patient copying of 
its monks who, before the art of print- 
ing was invented, preserved the Bible 
for mankind. Rightly or wrongly we 
agreed that Catholic influence had led 
to preéminent excellence in three of the 
fine arts,—architecture, painting and 
music; and that, considered as art with- 
out reference to the end to which it 
was devoted, the higher excellence in 
sculpture and poetry is outside the 
Catholic church, the Greek models not 
having been surpassed. Claim was 
made in behalf of the Catholics that 
their position with respect to divorce is 
morally superior to the common usage 
of Protestants. Allusion was made to 
the fact that Spain is the most Catho- 
lic country in the world. ‘A dead and 
stagnant country,” observed the priest. 
He referred also to the fact that in 
Spain, Brazil and Chili, where the 
Catholic faith is the established religion, 
public Protestant worship is forbidden. 
Mention was made of the fact that all 
the most powerful nations give free- 
dom of worship to all. In behalf of 
the Protestants it was claimed that this 
freedom is superior to the Catholic ex- 
clusiveness where it bears rule. In re- 
ply to this was made the remark which 
closed the interview: “ You believe in 
the innocence of honest opinion and so 
do ft.” 3 

Thus the interview began and ended 
in agreement. But this admission was 
a large surrender of the position of the 
church. How many dark pages in 
both Protestant and Catholic history 
would have been avoided if this prin- 
ciple had been recognized! The colos- 
sal iniquity of the ages, the Inquisition, 
would never have existed, the burning 
of heretics would have been unknown; 
Roger Williams and the Quakers 
would not have been molested in Mas- 
sachusetts. How much a recognition 
of the innocence of honest opinion 
would have done to bring in the fulfill- 
ment of the angelic prophecy of peace 
on earth and good-will among men! 
in Ce 


LOVE FOR ALL AND ALL FOR LOVE. 


I went into the car and sat down in 
the rear end. In the seat opposite 
were two poor, miserable forlorn-look- 
ing creatures—a woman of about thirty 
years, and achild of nearly two years. 

They were both indescribably rag- 


‘ged and dirty. The shawl on the 


woman’s shoulders was frayed and full 
of holes. Her hair was uncombed and 
her eyes were bleared and red. The 
child was wrapped in rags; its face 
was almost inhuman from disease and 
filth. How horribly degraded, I said, 
has poverty made them! 

I moved away as far as I could get 
in my seat, for the sight of them made 


me uneasy. 


I opened my book and began to read. 
Presently a hand lightly touched my 


shoulder and some one said: “Will you 
please, sir, let me use your penknife a 
minute? It was the woman who had 
spoken. I moved uneasily and put my 
hand into my pocket for my knife. I 
handed it to her, inwardly impatient 
that those two should be in that car to 
mar my hour’s ride. 

I tried again to read, but the woman’s 
murmuring to her babe interrupted me. 
I looked at them again. Her arms 
were clasped around it and their lips 
were touching in a kiss. I heard her 
say: God loves my baby; I know God 
loves my baby.” 

I looked down the aisle of the well- 
filled car, and I saw the elegance of 
dress and cleanliness of appearance of 
the passengers—all so orderly, bright 
and handsome. 

I looked out of the window at the 
beautiful country through which we 
were passing. <A long, rich plain, dot- 
ted with fine houses, was to be seen— 
thrift and comfort everywhere. Inthe 
distance were green hillsides upon 
which cattle grazed or reposed at will. 
Now we pass a farmer plowing in the 
field, looking so young and strong and 
happy; and now we see boys and girls 
playing on a green plat before a coun- 
try school-house. Yonder is a church 
and a bridal procession is just coming out 
of it. Now I see a cozy little town in 
the distance stretching out along a river. 

I thought: Here are life and light 
and beauty and joy; God must love all 
these; but does he carefor— Just then 
I looked up and there was the ample 
space, so free, so large, so all-contain- 
mg, so like God; and into the field of 
my vision, like a dissolving view, there 
came afrayed shawl and a little pinched, 
unwashed child-face, and. beyond was 
the pure sky and the friendly Lord 
Sun. And I knew then that Love is 
for all, and all is for Love. 

G. D. BLAcK. 


THE LEGEND OF PROMETHEUS. 


The legend of Prometheus is full of 
instruction and curious suggestion, Ju- 
piter, angry at the trick of Prometheus, 
who attempted to foist the poorer por- 
tion of the sacrificial offering on the 
Olympian deity, resented the.insult by 
withholding: the gift of fire from men; 
which Prometheus then stole from 
heaven, by its aid teaching all the useful 
arts to mankind. For this bold and im- 
pious deed he was chained toa rock fora 
length of time described as “ three thou- 
sand years of sleep unsheltered hours,” 
during which period an eagle continu- 
ally fed upon his vitals. 


The legend has always been a favor- 
ite theme with the poets, from Eschylus 
—who first embodied it in that trilogy 
a few immortal fragments of which 
only remain to us,—down to Shelley, 
Byron, and still later to our own Long- 
fellow and Lowell. These writers seem 
to have drawn the same general lesson 
from their subject. 


Prometheus represents the spirit of 
progress, and the fearless love of truth. 
He is the great benefactor of his race, 
the first philanthropist. He is, also the 
first rational religionist, who, with ap- 
parent gross impiety, but with real piety, 


born of love to man and profound trust 


in the laws of the universe, dares seize 
the professed exclusive gift of the gods 
and put it to the needful uses of human- 
ity. Though he is punished for his rash 
deed, with a severity and malicious 
cruelty that only arbitrary power can 
devise, he remains unrepentant and 
grandly triumphant to the end. Suffer- 
ing has some power to appal but none 
to conquer a spirit resolved on the right; 
and the inefficient though terrible means 
used by Jove to torture his victim with 
acknowledgment of his misdeed, seem, 
when compared with the lofty fortitude 


'of Prometheus, like the weak, clumsy 
devices of an overgrown child. For 


though Jove sits in his own high seat on 
Olympus, the real god and hero is 
chained to the rock below, and the first 
is compelled to recognize in his indom- 
itable subject not only his successful 
rival in the affections of men, but the 
fateful custodian of the secret of his 
own doom. The single act of benefi- 


cent kindness performed by Prometheus 
is destined to outweigh, in mankind’s 
remembrance, all the valorous deeds of 
the cloud-compelling Jupiter. 


The moral is easily discovered. The 
highest and holiest instincts of. the hu- 
man heart have ever been at war withthe 
prevailing theological code and concep- 
tion of deity. Man in his search for in- 
finite truth, justice, love, is continually 
outrunning his old notion of those vir- 
tues as embodied in the popular 
religious formulas of the day. Prome- 
theus laughs Jove to scorn when the 
latter would wrest from him the secret 
of his coming fate. — 

“ What need 


To know that truth whose knowledge cannot 
save?” 


he asks in Lowell’s version of the 
myth. And with what a fine unanswer- 
able logic, he adds: 


“Thy nature is thy doom.” 


x ** * *K 
“Let man but will and thou art God no 
more.” 
ok ** ** ok 
“He who hurled down the monstrous Titan 
brood, 
Blinded with lightnings, with rough thunders 
stunned, . 


Is weaker than a simple human thought.” 


The poet Heine allegorizes the story 


'of Prometheus in his own vivid and 


characteristic fashion, putting a some- 
what different motive into it. 

“The earth,” he says, “is the great 
rock to which Humanity, the real 
Prometheus, is chained, while its flesh 
is lacerated by the vulture of Doubt;” 
and again— Humanity stole the light 
and now suffers for the theft.’ This 
interpretation of the legend is rather 
startling and dramatic, but that is the 
fault perhaps more of Heine’s style than 
of his insight; for no sooner does man 
begin to doubt and question the estab- 
lished system of things then these 
doubts, like the curses in the proverb, re- 
turn to settle and brood in his own 
heart. The first effect of doubt is often 
to confuse the mind, perplex the judg- 
ment, dull the imagination, and some- 
times to harden the heart. * Humanity 
steals the light, then suffers for the 
theft,” is dazzled and blinded by the new 
knowledge it has attained, not always 
at once strengthened and cheered. 

Shelley has given the title of “ Prome- 
theus Unbound” to his lyrical drama, a 
genuine liking for which poem 


Symonds makes “the touchstone of al 


man’s capacity for understanding lyric 
poetry.” He calls attention to the 
“ Turneresque” effects in this and other 
works of the poet.- Shelley treats his 
subject from the same general point of 
view that has been indicated. Prome- 
theus represents the fully developed 


‘ideal of the race, and Jove the cruel lust 


of power and coarse appetite which 
stand in the way of the attainment of 
this ideal. Asia, whom we are told 
represents the “idea of beauty incar- 
nate,” is joined in love, Shelley’s only 
law of human progress, to Prometheus, 
and in their union we have “ the con- 
summation of human _ destinies.” 
Though full of unconquerable rage 
towards Jupiter, Prometheus hushes the 
wilder accents of passion to speak with 
a noble elevation of sentiment and dig- 
nified patience. 
“Disdain! Oh no, I pity thee. What ruin 
Will hunt thee undefended through wide 
Heaven! 
How will thy soul, cloven to its depth with 
terror, 


Gape like a hell within! I speak in grief 
Not exultation, for I hate no more, 


As then ere misery made me wise. The 
curse le 
Once breathed on thee I would recall.” 


Such a theme is kindred to a genius 
like Shelley’s. His wide and sometimes 
lurid imagination could give it all that 
picturesque setting of the terrible and 
sublime which such a subject requires, 
while the spirit of passionate revolt 
against received customs and opinions 
embodied in the story, is one that Shelley 
gave suffering example of all through 
his life. Such a theme is too dark and 
difficult for our gentle Longfellow. 
He makes the story of Prometheus the 
symbol of “the poet’s forethought.” 


“First the deed of noble daring 
Born of heavenward aspiration, 

Then the fire with mortals sharing, 

Then the vulture, —the despairing 
Cry of pain on crags Caucasian. 


All is but a symbol painted 
Of the Poet, Prophet;Seer ; 
Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted 
Making nations nobler, freer.” 


The legend of Prometheus illustrates 
very well the present mental attitude of 
man towards the great problems of God 
and the soul. These problems have 
always engaged the world’s most seri- 
ous attention. We are wont to speak 
of them as the peculiar inheritance of 
our own age of sceptical unrest, but 
they are only presented to us under a 
changed aspect. The old quarrel be- 
tween Jove and Prometheus is still un- 
settled. If we accept Prometheus as 
the type of man, struggling, oppressed 
by his own ignorance, aspiring towards 
perfection, and Jove as that conception 
of arbitrary and self.seeking divinity 
embodied in the decaying creeds of the 
day,the breach between them is seen to 
be widening daily. If humanity be the 
real Prometheus it would seem its heart 
had not grown callous to the prickings 
of doubt. But most of us have grown 
into the. belief that doubt is no such ill- 
omened bird as Heine would have us 
believe. The instinct of the heart as 


well as reason teaches us to love and 


honor. Prometheus above the impotent 
and wrathful Jove who punished him. 
There is a spirit of doubt that belittles 
the soul and darkens its vision to that of 
the mole burrowing in the ground, but 
not for light; as there is another, 
prompted by honest desire for the truth, 
which only opens the door to the world 
of perfect wisdom and goodness, | 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


CHARITY AND THE CHURCH. 
Mr. W. Alexander Johnson’s lec- 


tures in the Chicago Institute course 
deepen in interest as they approach the 
end. The sixth address, given on the 
evening of February 28, was perhaps 
exceptionally practical in emphasizing 


the possibilities which lie in charitable 


work, both within and without the 
church. After a few words showing 
the relation between the work of the 
citizen, considered last week, and the 
work of the church, Mr. Johnson went 


on to say that the present methods in 


charity differ from the methods in 
vogue before Christianity, chiefly on 
account of the different estimates of the 
value of the individual. Charity has 
been revolutionized by the growing 
stress laid upon the value of man. This 
thought is the foundation principle un- 
derlying the most successful charitable 
work of the nineteenth century. 
Medieval alms were frequently sup- 
ported by bequests made to purchase 
peace to the soul of the devisor. The 
recipient was only an incident. Hence 
the clerical and canonic laws grew up 
to offset one another, the one declaring 
that the payment of bequests should 
take precedence of the payment of 
debts, while the other made justice to 
debtors primary. The law of certain 
states, notably that of Lowa, forbidding 


more than a certain proportion of an 


estate to be used in bequests, is an in- 
heritance from the’ English _par- 
liamentary law. The monasteries of 
the middle ages, which were at once 
free dispensaries, hospitals, and homes 
of refuge, were ultimately productive 
of mendicancy. 

About seventy years ago Dr. Chal- 
mers, called to the charge of a parish 
in Glasgow, successfully wrestled with 
the problem of poor relief. He divid- 
ed the parish into districts and appointed 
visitors for each district who should in- 
vestigate and report all needy cases. 
These were then relieved by their 
neighbors. The parish fund was col- 
lected in boxes each Sunday, but was 
used only in extreme cases. By this 
plan, the poor-rate of the city was de- 
creased from fourteen hundredto one 
hundred.and ninety pounds per year. 
The great obstacle to the parish sytem is 
sectarianism. Few churches make charity 
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outside of their own fold a part of their 


work; few even take complete charge. 


of their members. The * Ethical Cul- 
ture ’”? movement is entering upon chari- 
table work with great efficiency. If all 
the churches should make proportionate 
efforts, great results might be predicted. 
Charitable feelings not resulting in 
action are to be deplored. “ Hell is 
paved with good intentions.” Deep 
feelings and good resolutions are apt 
to satisfy the soul, the moral sense be- 
comes dulled, and we come to imagine 
the emotion the thing to be desired. 
Emotion should pass into deed. 


The usual city mission is constructed 
too much on the foregoing plan. It 1s 
easier to prove that you care for the 
souls of the poor if you show an in- 
terest in their material welfare. It 1s 
not enough to provide a hall and give 
lectures. Four years ago some English 
university students began the now 
famous work of “Toynbee Hall,” named 
for Arnold Toynbee, who left Oxford 
and wore out his life among the Lon- 
don poor, by preaching and lecturing, 
living among the wretched ones_ he 
hoped to elevate. The resident fellows 
were leaders to draw out the best men 
among the working classes, never do- 
ing any public work themselves which 
they could find a working man com- 
petent to do. Robert Elsmere’s mis- 
sion has been severely criticised on the 
eround that no “ deistical ” teaching has 
ever succeeded among the poor of Lon- 
don, but it is nevertheless true that at 
“Toynbee Hall” and the “ People’s 
Palace” doctrine was given the last 
place and character the first. 

There is room for “ Toynbee Halls ” 
and * People’s Palaces” in Chicago. 
We can give upas much as mission- 
aries here as if we were to go to 
the heart of Africa. That will be a 
hopeful day for humanity when 
mission stations shall be established in 
the dark places of our city. There 
the best preachers on the avenue 
may give the best of themselves, there 
the best music and the best art should 
come. Here a savings bank must be 
found in one corner, and a kindergarten 
in another, a sewing circle on one floor, 
and lecture, concert and_ preaching 
rooms on another. [Everything that 
can appeal to the love of the good and 
the beautiful should be there, and every- 
thing be there taught that anybody 
needs to know. 

There is no social wrong that may 
not be redressed when the church comes 
to its full maturity, and when its activi- 
ties include all that man can do for man- 
kind. E. H. W. 


A LEISURE CLASS. 


We are growing, like the older 
countries,in one most important respect; 
we are daily adding to that great ele- 
ment of hope and danger—a J/e/sure 
class. It may be a blessing, it may be 
a bane; at present its fruits are being 
most plainly revealed in the lives of 
our young women. Our boys are be- 
ing mainly taught to think ultimately 
of a life of business enterprise. After 
a few years of what they call “ sowing 
wild oats ”’—that is, putting in the seeds 
for an autumn harvest of gout and 
Bright’s disease—they sober down to 
the serious business of life. Some of 
them get lost—God help them—get 
lost in the * oatfield,” because the crop 
grows high enough to shut out the 
light of home and hope and the future! 

Still it is a marvel to see how many 
wild boys come home at last, because 
they have hung before them this pur- 
pose of business success. But the abid- 
ing curse which our society hangs over 
girls is aimlessness. Magnificent quali- 
ties are allowed to go to waste because 
there seems to be no place for their in- 
vestment. | 

That young woman is to be pitied, 
who, with health, wealth, brains and 
the latent forces of ambition, and an 
immortal soul, has “ finished her educa- 
tion.” This was never such a wonder- 
ful world to live in as itis now! This 
century is the greatest child of the 
Ages. A thousand channels of useful- 
ness open to the young mind, and they 


alone will bring deeper and _ richer 
happiness to the soul. 

It is not only the secret of Christian- 
ity, it is the secret of life, it is the key to 
contentment, it 1s the crown of peace, 
it is the guarantee of joy, that we live 
best for ourselves when we live for 
others.— rev. Fohn Snyder in the 
Outlook. 


She Study Gable. 


Plymouth Pulpit. Sermons preached in Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. From Ellingwood’s Stenographic 
Reparts. Cloth, in four volumes. Each, $1.50. 


No space at our disposal enables us 
to do justice to these volumes. For 
many it is fortunately sufficient to say 
that they are characteristic of Mr. 
Beecher at his best. And the fact that 
his sermons have cheered the hearts and 
broadened the minds, have exalted the 


imaginations, and deepened the faith of. 


thousands in the past, will recommend 
them to thousands still. For Beecher 
was an advanced thinker and a practical 
man; the conditions to which he ad- 
dressed himself have not passed away, 
and will not in our generation; while in 
the versatility of his illustrations, his 
figures of speech bid fair to become 
classie in literature. 

Mr. Chadwick in his memorial dis- 
course on Mr. Beecher said, ** He was 
our greatest citizen,—the greatest citi- 
zen that we ever had.” ‘“ Nearly or 
quite four thousand people, every week 
for nearly forty years, there [in Brook- 
lyn] came beneath the spell of his im- 
passioned earnestness, his poetry and 
his humor, his sympathy with all 
things human and divine. Never was 
mighty audience more legitimately or 
grandly served.” “ As a preacher, he 
was unquestionably the greatest preach- 
er of his time.” : 

As such citizen and preacher, men in 
future times must turn back to the ser- 
mons of Henry Ward Beecher for a 
picture of the theological, political and 
moral issues of our age. bes 


The Misrule of Henry I/I. By the Rev. 
W.H. Hutton, M.A. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Edward Ill. and His Wears. 
Ashley. New York & London: 
nam’s Sons. 

These two volumes are the first of a 
series of seven “ English histories by 
contemporary writers,” the chief aim 
of which the editor, F. York Powell, 
says, “is to send the reader to the best 
original authorities, and so bring him 
as close as may be to the mind and feel- 
ings of the times he is reacing about.” 
The volume on the * Misrule of Henry 
III” contains in all 156 pages. Being 
too small for the entire history of the 
reign of Henry III, the compiler has 
confined the work within the date of 
the king’s marriage in 1235 and the 
year 1251, and has chosen the extracts, 
as he says, * with the view of throwing 
light on the causes which made differ- 
ent classes ready to welcome Earl Simon 
as adeliverer.” The “ History of Ed- 
ward III and his Wars” covers the 
period between 1327 and 1360. Each 
volume has good illustrations, a chron- 
ological table of contents, an appendix 
containing descriptions of the authors 
quoted, and various genealogical tables. 
The other histories are to be on 
‘“ Britain Under the Romans”; *:The 
Little English Kingdom ”; * The Dan- 
ish Sea Kings and their Settlements;” 
“ Henry II., Statesman and Reformer”; 
“Simon of Montgomery and His 
Cause.” 
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New York has finally succeeded in 
developing a flying-machine. Patrick 
C. Campbell, a “ doughty Scotchman,” 
is reported by the daily papers to have 
made a flight of two miles. The ma- 
chine was modeled after the sea-birds. 
Thus surely but slowly is mind gaining 
ascendancy over matter and man rising 
to the dominion that awaits him. 


WILL the world never learn that di- 
vine credentials ever accompany the 
thinker? God pours his truth into the 
world through the sincere heart. - 


“— 


Shurch-Door Pulp. 


“MERE MORALITY.” 


A SERMON PREACHED BY JOHN R, EFFINGER, 
AT ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA. 
(Published by the Unitarian Church, Rock Rapids.) 


Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man which built his house upon a rock.— 
MATTHEW VII: 24. 


As the age of scholastic theology 
passes away,—an age in which men first 
evolve their creed from_ philosophic 
speculation and then use it as a glass 
through which to contemplate the 
world and human nature—the necessity 
of making our creeds conform to the 
facts of life becomes apparent: for 
it is most certain that the task of ad- 
justing these facts and the moral con- 
sciousness of our time to what are 
called the fundamental doctrines of the 
church, becomes more and more difficult. 

Take the doctrines of natural depra- 
vity and supernatural regeneration, and 
put beside them the fact that many men 
and women are undeniably pure and 
true in their natural instincts and tend- 
encies, often moral heroes and inspirers 
of men, without any profession or con- 
sciousness of a supernatural change of 
heart, and we shall see how inevitable 
it is that such doctrines must lose their 
hold on intelligent minds. 


In their desire to sustain the old doc- 
trines intact, theologians of the elder 
school have been driven to assume that 
this sort of natural goodness, which 
seems so like the outcome of a pure 
heart, a heart at one with the law of 
Eternal right, is mere morality—a state 
of the moral nature which, though very 
good and necessary to the order and se- 
curity of society, is of itself only a self- 
ish and politic kind of goodness, utterly 
inadequate to save the soul from eter- 
nal banishment in the future life, or to 
meet the approval of heaven in this. 
To be honest, temperate, chaste: to 
strive after justice, to seek truth, to love 
right for its own sake—that is commen- 
dable, as far as it goes; but it will not 
be a feather’s weight in our favor in 
the last day. The doom of the unre- 
generate will still be ours. It is the 
distinct teaching of the theology that I 
studied in my youth, that man is to be 
counted as by nature a rebel against the 
divine government, a being. born so 
vile, that were the full measure of his 
guilt revealed to him, he would be 
driven to despair, and reason itself 
would give way before the unveiled 
spectacle of his natural depravity: so 
that nothing which he can possibly do 
of himself, will have the least tendency 
to avert the dreadful fate which im- 
pends over the unregenerate. The 
“boy preacher,” Harrison, who claims 
to have saved something liké thirteen 
thousand souls, and is still in the work, 
impresses upon his hearers the utter 
worthlessness of morality, in songs such 
as the following, which is said to be 
his favorite: 

“ Working will not save me: 
Purest deeds that I can do, 
Holiest thoughts and feelings too, 
Cannot form my soul anew; 

| Working will not save me.” 

It is difficult to see what could save a 
man if purest deeds and holiest thoughts 
and feelings fail to do it. And this sug- 
gests the possibility that the “not 
saved,” according to this view, may not 
necessarily be bad company, either in 
this world or the world to come. 

It is a significant sign of the times 
that such teaching as this now character- 
izes strongly only the lower grades of 
religious life, and that among the more 
intelligent preachers and writers of all 
denominations, more and more stress is 
being laid upon righteousness, less upon 
theological belief. 

It becomes clear to. men that this 
much derided morality is not a cheat 
which lures people from the path of 
safety, a glamour which hides from 
their eyes the actual deformity of their 
moral nature, “a false light which il- 
lumines the pathway of destruction,” 
but the conservator of society. It is 
that in a man’s life which gives him a 


right to respect himself and to claim the 


— 


respect of his’ fellows; a true beacon 


light kindled from on high, to show us 
the path of safety and honor and useful- 
ness. 

Morality is justly defined as “the 
quality of an action, a principle or a 
sentiment, when tried by the standard 
of right,” “the quality of an action 
which renders it good,” “the conform- 


-ity of an act to the Divine law.” 


In order, then, to be moral in any 
true sense, an act must not only seem 
right, but must spring from the right 
motive. Morality cannot in the nature 
of things, be something artificial. It 
must be an expression of the real worth 
and goodness which abides in the inner- 
most heart, the good fruit which attests 
the quality of the tree that bears it, the 
pure stream which reveals the purity of 
its source. The morality founded on 
the hope of reward or the fear of punish- 
ment, is a spurious kind of morality, a 
thin veneer of goodness, which will not 
stand the test of life, because it has no 
root in genuine moral conviction. 

I have heard of a little girl who, on 
being asked why she had told a false- 
hood on a certain occasion, calmly re- 
plied, “ I shouldn’t have done it if I had 
believed as you and father do, but Iam 
a Universalist!” It was plain that 
the religious teaching to which she had 
been subject all the years of her little 
life, had somehow given her the im- 
pression that the chief reason for telling 
the truth was, that she might escape 
hell and get to heaven: so, when she 
made up her small mind to be a Uni- 
versalist, she could see no further rea- 
son why she should tell the truth, 
unless it suited her convenience. I have: 
known plenty of grown up people who 
had just as little conception of either 
true morality or true Universalism. “ If 
we are all going to be saved anyhow,” 
they ask, “ what is the use of trying to 
be good?” They have no conception 
of trying to be good for goodness’ sake, 
truthful for truth’s sake, loving for 
love’s sake! To such people, if you 
take away from them the idea of a place 
of future endless punishment, the bot- 
tom seems to drop out of religion, and 
the nerve of moral effort is paralyzed. 
(1 am sorry to believe we have a -good 
many so called liberals in religion who 
are in just this moral condition. 

The really moral man is not good for 
hire. He has a keen sense of justice, 
pure affections, a chaste imagination, 
unbending veracity of soul. Lacking in 
any of these things, he is just so far 
lacking in morality. He may have 
good qualities of heart and may per- 
form good actions, but if he is either 
impure or unjust or untrue, then he is 
not a moral man in any highsense. His 
goodness is good as far as it goes, but 
unless the ruling motive of his life is 
good, bringing the lower part of his na- 
ture into subjection to the higher, then 
he is not truly moral. I think people 
are sometimes prone to be very easy 
with themselves in this matter of mor- 
ality. They fancy that if they keep 


out of jail, don’t try to raise money on 


‘| forged notes or present themselves to 


their families in a state of intoxication 
once or twice a week, or in any way 
violate openly the rules and customs of 
society, that they are to be accounted 
mora]. True morality goes deeper than 
this, friends. Morality is rightness, 
soundness at the core; it has to do with 
every act, thought, feeling, desire of 
our lives! It is the quality of a man’s 
nature which imparts freshness and 
beauty and power to his whole life, and 
in virtue of which he stands on the 
stable foundations of the universe! 

I think almost everybody in these 
days, except a few theologians of es- 
pecially medieval tendencies, are willing 
to give up the notion that the friend or 
neighbor whom they love and respect 
for his pure and wholesome character, 
but who does not accept the essential 
doctrines of the creeds, is therefore a 
child of wrath. And yet I think the 
world is not quite ready to see the bear- 
ing. of this law of rightness on the whole 
of life. There is as yet apparently but 
slight stress put upon the morals of the 
intellect, 
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Intellectual morality is that state of 
mind in which a man is not concerned 
chiefly to sustain this or that doctrine or 


_party, or to make out a case, dut fo 


know what is true; is willing to look at 
a thing on all sides, to hear all that may 
be said against his position, and is deter- 
mined to hold fast only to that which 
he finds worthy of credit. The man 
who tries for any reason to evade his 
own intellectual perception of truth, 
and keep himself within the limits of a 
party because it is pleasant or conven- 
ient to do so, may be pure in his affec- 
tiong and exemplary in his conduct, 
but his intellectual insincerity bars him 
out from true nobility of character, cuts 
him off from those high inspirations, 
and broad outlooks which come to the 
faithful servant of truth, and renders 
him a melancholy case of arrested de- 
velopment. No one who has spoken 
much to men and women on important 
themes can have failed to notice the 
difference in minds in this respect; how 
some are open to conviction, are willing 
to hear and see, to give due weight to 
fact and argument, and draw the just 
conclusion, whether it agree with their 
preconceived opinions or not; while 
there are others whose minds are closed 
fast against every idea that does not 
tally with their own view of things, 
who seem utterly unconscious that they 
are under any obligation to seek for 
truth, or to accept it when it is present- 
ed to their minds. 

It is regarded as an immoral act for 
a man in his senses to’send a bullet 
through his brain; but how often ts the 
man who commits intellectual.suicide 
by stifling his thought and disregarding 
the call of truth, in order to keep inside 
the: safe and comfortable enclosure of 
church or party, applauded as_ the 
champion of truth! 

It is said that when the Church of 
England wants to ‘silence a heretical 
broad churchman,shestraightway makes 
him a bishop, and thus binds him so 
securely to the Thirty-nine articles by 
the silken bonds of self-interest, that he 
becomes thereafter as harmless as_a 
dove. Every true soul must feel that 
a man’s elevation at such a price 1s 
truly a great fall, a moral decline,which 
no bishop’s robe and _ mitre, or any out- 
ward splendor whatever can atone for. 
Let us insist, then, on intellectual moral- 
ity. Let us demand of our teachers 
that they shall speak plain, honest 
words to us, words that express rather 
than conceal their thought, and let us 
ourselves feel the obligation to think 


for ourselves, to think bravely and rev- 


erently, and to stand by the results of 
our thinking. 

There is also a morality of 
taste, which needs to be emphasized. 
It is that quality of a man’s mind which 
moves him to love and seek after that 
which is refined and beautiful and ele- 
vated instead of that which is coarse 
and low! It is that which enables him 
to see that in all pleasures and pursuits 
there is a higher and a lower, and 
causes him to seek only the higher. 
This morality of taste, or want of it, is 
seen in our companions, our books, our 
recreations, is heard in our speech and 
felt in our atmosphere. How often we 
meet those of whom we cannot say 
they are really vicious, yet who show 
such a constant preference for the low- 
er things of thought and enjoyment 
that we shrink from close contact with 
them. It is not that they are bad, but 
that they fall short of being really and 
positively good. It is because their 
spiritual attitude is one of -content with 
poor attainments and low aims, instead 
of that of upward looking and striving. 

Everywhere there is a choice to be 
made between the higher and the 
Jower. In feeling, conduct, thought, 
taste, there is a standard by which to 
measure ourselves; and to call the delib- 
erate and persistent choice of the high- 
er, “ mere morality,” is like saying 
mere goodness, mere purity, mere striv- 
ing after the highest and best, as 
though these were things of secondary 
and temporary importance compared 
with theological beliefs. 

Taught in the sad school of experi- 


: 


ence, have we not learned that mere 
morality is of far more consequence to 
human welfare than mere. orthodoxy of 
creed? The most dreadful pages in 
human history are those which record 
the acts of men who deemed themselves 
entitled to dictate to other minds that 
which must be received as truth. The 
noblest, divinest records of human his- 
tory are those which tell of “the 
upheaval of the moral nature of 
man. It is through this spirit in 
man, which allies him: to God, that 
the divine light of truth breaks in 
upon the world. 

It is ever the same in all ages. Or- 
ganized theology grows strong and op- 
pressive, and binds men with cruel 
bonds; and then because God lives and 
ever seeks his human child, away down 
deep in the heart of man the fire of liv- 
ing truth is kindled, and gradually 
gathering force, flames up at last with 
consuming power. 

What was it that inspired that noble 
Roman poet Lucretius in the attack 
upon the theology of his day, an attack 
in which it received its death blow? 
W hat was it but mere morality, an in- 
stinctive perception that the gods which 
men worshiped —gods who were an- 
gry and jealous, the slaves of passion 
and caprice, and who had no purpose 
to be anything better — were base and 
inferior to men, and unworthy the 
honors which were paid them ? Looking 
out upon the universe from the height 
of his moral consciousness, this poet de- 
manded in the object of human worship 
something infinitely high and holy, and 
if no such being or beings existed, then 
he would have no gods at all! The old 
lawless, luxurious gods of paganism, he 
felt, were false gods; and he dared tell 
men so in forceful and_ passionate 
words, and to declare that such worship 
could only bring degradation to the 
moral nature. His appeal to the moral 
sentiment of his time set in motion a 
force before which the gods and god- 
desses of Parthenon and Pantheon were 
shaken from their thrones and despoiled 
of their honors. 

What was Christianity in its incep- 
tion but a protest of the moral nature 
against the impurity, the corruption, 
the superstition of an age in which the 
form had come to stand for the sub- 
stance of religion, and “belief was of 
more consequence than life? 

What was it but the immorality of 
the priests, the shameless sale of indul- 
gences to sin, that shocked the moral 
sense of Martin Luther on that memo- 
rable visit to Rome, opened his eyes to 
the fallen state of the church, and 
strengthened his soul for that mighty 
conflict with the power of Rome of 
which we to-day are enjoying the fruit? 


Luther’s religious faith was not our 


faith, but his moral convictions, clear 
and strong, led him to see that the 
church which pandered to the evil pas- 
sions and vices of men was unworthy 
to be the guardian of the spiritual in- 
terests of society. A church that was 
not first of all mora? had forfeited its 
claim to the soul’s allegiance. 

W hat is it that has been putting that 
stern relentless tyrant of the universe, 
whom Calvin called God the Father, 
more and more into the background, 
that God who “ paved the floor of hell 
with the skulls of infants not a span 
long,” and who saved whom he would, 
and damned whom he would without 
regard to character or conduct, accord- 
ing as it would promote his own glory? 
What has wrought this change but the 
growth of the moral sentiment in man, 
the demand for justice in the supreme 
object of human worship? Or, turning 
to the record of political history, what 
was it that lay at the foundation of our 
republican form of government but a 
new expansion of the moral sense, a 
new perception of the rights of man? 
What was it but a grand uprising of 
human nature to claim the higher, bet- 
ter thing which it felt to be its own by 
divine right? | ees, | 

In that hour which tried men’s souls, 
when heroic strength and devotion to 
principle were needed, it was not the 


theology of the church but the mere 
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morality of such men as Paine, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson and Washington, that 
proved our strong defense and succor. 
And later, when the church was 
dumb before the oppressor, when her 
altars offered no refuge to the fugitive 
slave, when her ministers read the ora- 
cles of God backwards, and cried 
“Peace ! peace!” to awakened con- 
sciences, what was it but mere morality 
which rose up to the rescue of despoiled 
and degraded humanity, and struck the 
fetters from the limbs of four millions 
of African slaves and bade them in 
God’s name go free! 

What have we to depend upon for 
the prosperity and perpetuity of our 
nation ? Is it a settled unchanging or- 
thodoxy in theology? Is it not rather 
on the growth and expansion of this 
same old moral sentiment in man, this 
preference for the just rather than the 
unjust, for the noble, the beautiful, the 
pure, over that which is low and mean, 
and ugly and false? 

The future of our country is not 
bound up with this or that creed or 
church, but it is irrevocably bound up 
with morality— mere morality” let 
the theologians call it if they will. The 
question of morals is the most serious 
question we have to meet to day. It is 
fundamental to the home, the state, the 
church, to every high interest of hu- 
manity. It is the question which 
dwarfs all other questions, and the time 
is fast coming on, when, instead of the 
sneer at morality as something of sec- 
ondary worth and importance, we shall 
see it elevated to the front rank in the 
thought and concerns of men; and our 
effort shall be to understand and apply 
its principles. 

~The vanishing of the conception of 
God as a great Doctor of. Divinity, 
propounding puzzles for humanity to 
solve, and the awakening of the per- 
ception of Him as the mighty moral 
force of the universe, must inspire men 
to nobler efforts after purity and justice, 
must teach them that. the truly moral 
life, inthe high full sense of that word, 
is the divine life, the life which springs 
from deepest sources, and takes hold on 
eternal realities. 


Bhe Unity Club. 


THE GREEK PLAY. 


The elaborate preparations made by 
the Cleveland Unity Club to reproduce 
“(Edipus Tyrannus” on the evening 
of February 20, attracted a large and 
cultured audience. From first to 
last they were held in absorbed atten- 
tion, notwithstanding the lack of action 
and the long monologues which make 
the play so different from anything on 
the modern stage. 

With one or two exceptions, the large 
dramatic cast was composed of mem- 


bers of Unity Club, so that each one | 


spared neither time, pains nor study to 
make his part, however small, as_per- 
fect as possible. The result of all this 
patient labor was acting that would 
have done credit to any stage, and a 
worthy interpretation of this greatest 
of ancient tragedies. 

From the first appearance of the 
aged Priest of Zeus, until the last line 
of the postlude was sung and _ the last 
of the Theban elders passed up the 
steps and off the stage, there was not 
a break inthe performance, nor a lull 
in the eager interest manifested by the 
audience. | 

The scenery, prepared in the city, 
especially for the occasion, made an ap- 
propriate and effective setting for the 
impressive pictures of the tragedy. The 
entire front of the room was trans- 
formed into a very creditable represen- 
tation of a Greek stage. The back of 
the stage represented the marble palace 
of CEdipus with the royal entrance; the 
columned side wings contained, on 
either hand, the entrances for those 
coming from outside the city and for 
those coming from the city itself. Be- 
fore the paiace entrance was erected a 
low altar. Leading down to the audi- 
torium from the front of the stage were 
broad white steps. At the left of these 


was the orchestra, at the right, another 
altar around which the chorus grouped 
themselves during the singing of the 
choral odes. This space was separated 
from the audience by a low railing. 

The weird and solemn tones of the 
first orchestral movement fitted well 
the temper of the listeners, and when 
the white-robed priests. with the mourn- 
ful band of suppliants moved across the 
stage and deposited their wreaths and 
laurel boughs upon the altar and 
grouped themselves upon the steps and 
in front of the palace, in attitudes of 
deepest woe, the scene seemed almost a 
reality. 

The picture was a beautiful one. The 
costumes were all white and draped 
with artistic care, and the suppliants 
were the “chosen youth.” The cos- 
tume of C£dipus, of deep red and gold, 
gave the needed touch of color, and the 
rich, full voice of the king fell power- 
fully into the solemn hush after the last 
tones of the orchestra died away. 


At the end of the first scene, GEdipus 
dismisses the suppliants with promises 
of help, and sends for his people to as- 
sist him in finding the murderer of 
ILaios, the former king. 

The fifteen Theban elders who make 
up the chorus enter and sing the 
first ode upon the stage, then descend- 
ing, seat themselves around the lower 
altar and upon the steps, where they re- 
main during the remainder of the play. 
Their dark robes of dull blues, greens 
and browns, make an excellent foil to 
the rich and brilliant costumes on the 
stage. 

Teiresias enters, a tall and stately fig- 
ure in long robes of white, led by a 
faithful attendant, a tiny boy in blue, 
whose affectionate care for hischarge and 
bold defiance of the angry king make 
one of the most charming bits of the 
play. The dramatic lines of the seer 
were well read, his blindness and old 
age scarcely seeming counterfeited, so 
completely did he lose himself in his 
part. | 

The character of Creon was well 
conceived and consistently carried out, 
and the next scene between him and 
C£dipus extremely spirited. 

In a long and trying speech to the 
queen, Cdipus tells her of his early 
life and his fears lest his curses have 
been pronounced § against himself, 
After he has struck out his eyes, and 
in the last scene laments his fate and is 
allowed to bid farewell to his two little 
girls, CGEdipus rises to his highest ef- 
fects and more than realizes the ideal 
of the most critical in the audience. 
From the beginning of the scene with 
the queen, Jocasta, to the very end, the 
stress of feeling was almost painful. 

The part of Jocasta received a grace- 
ful, thoughtful rendition, and the minor 
parts of the two messengers and the 
shepherd of Laios were given with 
commendable care and effect. The 
music, which was fine and well sung, 
was the only relief to the strain of the 
tragedy, towards the end so intense. 

At the second and third perform- 
ances it was impossible to accommo- 
date, even with standing room, all who 
wished to be present, and scores were 
turned from the doors, though double 
the price asked for tickets was offered. 

Almost all of the colleges in this 
part of the state were represented in 
the audience, and the play was pro- 
nounced by all a complete success. Ef- 
forts have been made to induce the 
Club to repeat the performance in a 
larger room, but without result. 


The play was not attempted to make 
money, but was an outgrowth of the 
winter’s work, and was given to show 
what the aims of the Club as an edu- 
cational institution are, and what its 
possibilities. 


THE only thing a man makes, is his 


condition or fate. Though commonly 
he does not know it, nor put up a 
sign to this effect, “My own destiny 
made and mended here” [not yours] 
he is a master workman in the busi- 
ness. He works twenty-four hours 


a day at it, and gets it done.— 7or- . \ ; 
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| Poles from thy Field. 


THE WoMAN’s UNITARIAN AsSOo- 
CIATION met at Unity church, Feb- 
ruary 28. The meeting was called to 
order by Mrs. Ware, the president. 
The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. Miuiss Eliza 
Hosmer was then appointed vice-presi- 
dent as a successor to Mrs. Felix. It 

ras resolved that the secretary should 
send a letter to Mrs. Boveson expressing 
the sympathy of the association for her 
bereavement. 

The president announced that Mrs. 
Bastin’s paper on “* The Physiological 
Basis of Character” had been published 
in the Woman’s Tribune and could 
be obtained at 143 La Salle street. 

Mrs. Tuley read a paper on “The 
Open or Spiritual Vision,” in which 
she recognized the paramount value of 
the inner spiritual life and the necessity 
of the frequent communion of the soul 
with itself. She touched deep and 
tender truths of experience. An ear- 
nest discussion ensued. | 

Mrs. Broomell and Mrs. Plummer 
then spoke of the Quakers, setting 
forth their creed as the faith in the 
revelation of the divine light coming 
from the still and calmness of the mind. 

Mrs. Galvin spoke of Swedenborg 
and his great purpose of unfolding the 
correspondence between the outer and 
the inner world, outward forms being 
but symbols of the inner and highest 
light. 

Mrs. West, Mrs. Utter and others fol- 
lowed with thoughts on receiving the 
message of the inner life. As being 
appropriate to the subject Mrs. Marean 
read Longfellow’s *“ Legend Beauti- 
ful,’ after which the association ad- 
journed to ‘meet at the Third church, 
March 28. EMMA DUPEE, Sec’y. 


SPOKANE FatLtzts, WAsH. TER.— 
From an address delivered at the dedi- 
cation of the new Unitarian church, 
Spokane Falls, by the pastor, E. M. 
Wheelock, we condense the following 
paragraph, regretting that we cannot 
give it entire. In 1886 Rev. C. W. 
Wendte visited the town and gave an 
impulse to the growing element of lib- 
eralism in religion. In April, 1887, a 
subscription paper was started and in 
two days a sound material basis was 
secured fora new society. 
1SSS, the present pastor arrived. A 
meeting of about twenty persons was 
held, a constitution adopted, trustees 
elected and arrangements made _ for 
holding Sunday meetings in the hall of 
the Y. M.C. A. The growth of in- 
terest soon rendered it necessary to 
find a larger place of meeting, and after 
two removals the society landed in the 
Opera House, where for about seven 
months services were held until the 
completion of the new church A 
Sunday-school and philosophy class 
have been organized, and a _ ladies’ so- 
ciety which has proved exceedingly 
helpful to the young church. In the 
summer of last year a church lot was 
secured and the society incorporated 
under the territorial laws. Ground was 
broken for building in July, 1888, and 
the church was ready for dedication in 
December. The audience room is 40 
by 60 feet in the clear, with a seating 
capacity of about two hundred and 
fifty. The basement is thrown into one 
large room for the social meetings of 
the church. 


InpiA.—The Nineteenth Century 
for January gives an account of the 
High Caste Girls’ School, at Mysore, 
India, established in 1881 on strictly 
Hindu lines. The moral and religious 
training is entirely based on Hindu tra- 
dition. There are now 463 pupils, in- 
cluding 67 in the zenana department. 
This last was established to meet the 
needs of the social order in India, where 
at the age of ten or twelve a girl is taken 
away to be made a child wife. Some 
husbands, who wish that the love of 
study should permeate their homes, 
allow their wives to spend a few hours 
daily in this class, which is entirely man- 
aged by women. The subjects taught 


In May, 
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in the school are music, drawing, needle- 
work, arithmetic, history, geography, 
cooking, hygiene, Sanskrit, English and 
Kanarese. ‘The majority of the teach- 
ers are native masters, but of the seven 
lady teachers only three are Europeans, 
two being Roman Catholic nuns and 
one a German lady who teaches the 
kindergarten system. The history of 
this school shows the wisdom of not 
antagonizing native prejudices in stri- 
ving to benefit a people. 


Tuer First UNITARIAN CHURCH 
of San Francisco was dedicated Sunday, 
February 10. The stately edifice arch- 
itecturally inclining to the Roman- 
esque, with interior finish of antique 
oak, was a bower of exquisite ferns, aca- 
cias, white and yellow narcissus, and 
lilies. Fully 1,500 people greeted Doc- 
tor Stebbins, and seven visiting clergy- 
men, among them Revs. Wendte, Eliot, 
Roderick Stebbins, and an eminent 
Rabbi. The services were impressive, 
a dedicatory prayer by the congrega- 
tion, and a hymn written by Doctor 


Frederick Hedge for the occasion, 
especially attractive features. Touch- 


ing and appreciative allusion was made 
to Starr King in the eloquent address 
of Doctor Stebbins, who stated that the 
sarcophagus containing his remains had 
been removed and now rested in the 
present churchyard. ‘The cost of the 
lot and construction of the church was 


$91,000, all of which is paid, with a 


residue of $1,500 in the treasury. 

Boston.—The Monday Club will 
next discuss “ The Ministers’ Problems— 
Parishioners, Preaching, Petty Per- 
plexities.” 

—Rev. H. W. Foote continues 
feeble. He suffers from organic dis- 
ease of the heart. 

—The hope is to hold the coming 
Unitarian National Conference next 
October in Philadelphia. 

The Channing Club discussed the 
temperance question in its aspects of 
high license, no license, and absolute 
prohihition, This club is made up of 
our young generation of Unitarians. 

—Rev. E. L. Rexford, of Boston 
Highlands, last Sunday preached two 
sermons on an old Unitarian problem, 
discussing the question “ Must we aban- 
don Christianity when we reject the 
miracles ? ” | 

OAKLAND, Cau.—Brother Wendte 
writes: ‘“ My church is_ prospering. 
We have paid for our lot, $13,000, 
raised $4,500 for current expenses, and 
$8,000 is pledged towards the new 
church. Twenty-five thousand in one 
year! We have not received a dollar 
of outside help in our church enterprise, 
but have given $300 to missionary 
causes. The coming year we shall be 
entirely self-supporting, and will build 
at once.” 

SHEFFIELD, ILL.—A correspondent 
writes pleasant things of the new pas- 
tor, Lewis Duncan, whose first service 
in the Unitarian church was held March 
3. ‘ We feel that there is between pas- 
tor and people a responsive chord. 
Every face was bright with the glad in- 
spiration. To us it was a joyful feast 
day. We had fasted, not having stated 
meetings for months. Our hopes are 
bright with pleasant anticipations.” 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky.— The Western 
Secretary spent Sunday, March 3, with 
the Unitarians of Louisville. He was 
cordially greeted by large and interest- 
ing congregations. The pastor, Rev. 
C. J. K. Jones, was absent in Phila- 
delphia, expecting to visit Washington 
city on Monday and take in the In- 
auguration ceremonies. 


DuLutH, Minn.—We get reports 
of increasing interest in the Unitarian 
congregations of Duluth. The net re- 
sult of the ministry of Rev. J. C. Jaynes 
for a month was good. Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, of Boston has gone up fora 
month. We were pleased to greet him 
at the headquarters on his way through 
the city. May the good work at Du- 
luth continue to prosper! 


_ Wuite theologies are many, relig- 
ions are one. It is athirst for peace,:a 
struggle for excellence. 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Donel 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. CC. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCGISTS. | 
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BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHICACO CORSET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK, ~— 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
1 vol., I2mo. $1.50. 


“It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, inall this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-dav,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality, Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of seryice to all intelligent in- 
quirers Lhave no doubt. Itis, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to threw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character-painting. ‘she dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the mOst cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this May td 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.’’—Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 
Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’’—Boston 
Herald. : 

“Fullof originality and common sense.’’—Boston 
Gazette.” 

‘““Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flaver in it..".—Tremp.Leton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis astory which could well be given to every 
zirl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HOPPING A MAGAZINE. 
The only one of its kind published. De- 
BY M AIL voted to the interests of women. Full 
of fashion, hints on shopping, informa- 
tion on personal and domestic subjecis, notes of travel, 
exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto- 
ries. Original, enterprising and valuable. See pub- 
lisher’s Christmas offer in each number. Send 50c. for 
one year’s substription, and receive our illustrated Cat- 
slogue, free, for shonping purposes. Address—Shop- 
ping by Mil. 7 & 9 Jackson St., Chicago. 
Laura A. CHAMBERLAIN Publisher and Proprietor 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
1(0) BY THE BEST 
American Authors. 
* For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Kntertaining Stories by the 


Best American Authors to whoever sends us 
a list of five sto cents. 


Charles H1. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Ofd subscribers to Unity whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers who send not 
le$s than a dollar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the me? prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail. 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘terse, compact, rapid and intense.’’ [Chicago Tribune. ] 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 Cents, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Essays. By James Vila Blake. “ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo., 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g cents. 

Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medieval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’’ Cloth, Square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 ccnts, 


postage 5 cents. 


Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf and other poems, 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ‘* We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 

Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.’? [Herald. ] 
Cloth, 12mo0., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents. 


The Philosophy of Price and its relationg to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. t2mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents ; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage S§ cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithfual, Eight 
sermons, by Willian C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Kighth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents, 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 1Smo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 50 cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
1i8mo., 57 pages, retail $0 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 

Helps to Self-Culture, Seventeen pamphlets 
eo ce. under the auspices of the National Bureau of 

Inity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 
subscribers go cents, postage 10 cents, 


A Study of Prinfitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘fA remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.’? [Light, London.] Cloth, Svo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. | 

Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail so cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth, 
16mo., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12m0., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“Show us the Father. ”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
‘The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C, 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net so cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticism of Henry George’s 
‘*Progress and Povertv,” and ‘Protection and Free 
Trade.’”” Square 18mo., cloth, retail $0 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13. 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Suggest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.’’ 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage § cents. 

The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H., 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail (0 cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents. 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of rerreere orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 

Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 
in silver or 22 one cent stamps 
C EF pays for the FARMERS’ 
ORD, (illustrated) one year, and 
your address printed in the AGENTS’ RECORD 


which goes whirling all over the United States, and 
wae wilt ant hundreds of samples, circulars, books, 


newspapers, magazines &c., from those who want 
agents. "it is but a small investment which pays well. 


List sent to each answering this. } 
Record Pub, Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


POULTRY Monthiy'® months on trial 


readers and ten 
Potter & Potter, 8 and 9 Federal st., Boston. 


15e. RUBAL C Columbus, Ohio, 
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OAKLAND. 
IX. 
“QO, ve found a buttercup! Tve 
found a_ buttercup!” shouted little 


Paul, as the children were returning 
from school one spring day, and he ran 
forward to secure his treasure. 

“Let me see!” said Pearl, pressing 
up to his side. _ 

“ J want to pick it!” cried Florence. 

“No! It’s mine! I saw it first!” 
maintained little Paul. 

“Give it to me! I haven’t seen one 
before this year!” pleaded Florence. 

“ Neither have I,” returned Paul, “I 
want it myself!” 

* “Don’t pick it at all,” said Martha. 
“Tet us take it up, root and all, and 
put it in an old dish for a plant.” 

“QO, suppose we do!” exclaimed 
Louise, “and then we can take it to 
school, and keep it in one of the win- 
dows.” | 

“ All right,” said Paul, “Pll dig it 
up.” 

“ Let me,” suggested Deane, “I can 
do it better than you.” 

‘No you can’t either,” insisted Paul, 
“I’m going to do it myself.” 

“ Better let me,” interposed Will, 
bending over, jack-knife in hand. “ If 
you should injure the root it might not 
grow.” 

“ Yes, let Will,” said Deane. 

“« All right,” Paul responded, “ Will 
may take it up and [ll carry it home.” 

“ And we'll run ahead and get some 
dirt all ready to put it in,” suggested 
Florence to Pearl, at which they 
started off joyously. : 

“ Wouldn’t it be pleasant at school if 
the window:sills were full of plants ?’ 
asked Louise. 

“T wish we could have them full of 
wild flowers,” said Lynn, “I'd like to 
see how they grow.” 

“ Why can’t we!” exclaimed Louise. 

“ We can,” Martha replied. * All we 
need to do is to dig them, and set them 
out, and take care of them. I know 
the teacher wouldn’t care.” 

“She would be glad,” said Will. 
“She likes to have us interested in 
things like that.” 

“ Let us take each flower as it comes,” 
suggested Lynn. * We shall find wind- 
flowers next, and I would like to know 
whether they turn into those pretty red 
buds and fuzzy tassels or not.” 

“ And let us see how many different 

lants we can get before the summer is 
over,” added Martha. 

“QO, won’t it be fun!” exclaimed 
Louise. 

“TI know where I can find some 
white ladyslippers when they blossom,” 
said Deane. 

“« And I am going to try for a man- 
drake,” proffered Will; but here their 
conversation was cut off, for they had 
reached the gate at Oakland, and their 
attention was claimed by other things. 

However, Martha and Louise did not 
forget to pot the little buttercup care- 
fully, and it did its best to repay them; 
it lived and grew, though not so sturd- 
ily as it would have done out of doors; 
and a little box of wood violets soon 
had a place ~beside it. Other wild 
flowers followed. The teacher was 
very much pleased with the new pro- 
ject of the children, and all her pupils 
were quickly interested in it. She told 
them a little, about botany, showing 
them how one plant differed from 
another, and pointing out the likenesses 
between them. 

“] wish I had a botany myself,” 
said Louise to a schoolmate one noon, 
“Id like to read it and learn about the 
flowers.” 

“So would I,” her companion re- 
plied. - | 

‘“ And so would I,” added Lynn, who 
overheard them. 

«And I,” put in another boy, too 
busy eating doughnuts to speak at 
length. | 

“ We all want one!” laughed Louise. 

“JT wish the district would furnish 
one, just as it does a dictionary,” said 
Kitty Brown. | 
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“Then we would want a book to 
teach us about birds,” suggested Martha. 
*“ And one to tell us about animals,” 
added the boy with the doughnuts. 

“Why can’t we each bring a little 


money and buy a botany ?” suggested 


Lynn, who was particularly interested 
in flowers. | 

“Why can’t we?” they all chor- 
used, 

“Then we can keep it here where 
we can all use it, and that will do just 
as well as though the district furnished 
it,” said Kitty. 

“In that way perhaps we could get 
some books about birds and animals, 
too, by and by,” added Martha. 

“ And have a little school library 
without any stories in it, but with just 
books to help us to know more about 
things that are right around us,” con- 
tinued Louise. 

“For very likely we couldn’t get but 
one book to start with,” Will sagely 
remarked. 

“One would be all we would want, 
if we got a botany,” said Lynn; “it 
would take us a long time to learn all 
there is in that.” 

*“ Perhaps somebody else would like 
a book about birds better,” suggested 
Will. is 

“T didn’t think of that,” said Lynn a 
little soberly, “we can get a book about 
birds first, then.” 

“1 think we would all rather have 
the botany now,” Kitty maintained; 
“our plants have interested us in that.” 

* Better count our pennies before we 
buy our book,” remarked Will. 

But I am glad to tell you that the 
pennies were sufficient, and the botany 
was forthcoming. Then Miss Ray- 
mond, the teacher, had to find a num- 
ber of half hours in which to teach the 
children how to’ use it; but both she 
and the pupils enjoyed it so very much 
that they voted the “school library,” 
consisting of one book only, a great 
success. M. S. S. 
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—— Bhe Newest Books. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this head, but any fur- 
ther notice must be conditioned on the interests of our 
readers, The retail price of each book in this list is the 
price at which it will be mailed by the publishers or 
sold at any book store. The net price is the price at 
which the book will be supplied to any subscriber by 
the publishers of Uniry, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Postage must be added if 
the book is to be sent by mail. 


Shall we Teach Geology? A discussion of 
the proper place of Geology in modern edu- 
cation. By Alexander Winchell, Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. x, 217, 
retail $1.00, net 75 cents, postage y cents. 


Steadfast. The story of a saint and sinner. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
I2mo., pp. 426, retail $1.50, net $1.12, postage 
I3 cents. 


Conscious Motherhood, or the earliest un- 
folding of the child in the cradle, nursery and 
kindergarten. By Emma Marwedel, supple- 
mented by extracts from Prof. W. Preyer’s 
Psycho-Physiological Investigations on his 
own child, called The Soul of the Child, 
Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth, r2mo., pp. 563, retail $1.65, net 
$1.40, postage 15 cents. 


Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Eine roman. 
tische Tragodie von J. C. F. Schiller. Edited 
with an introduction and notes by Benjamin 
W. Wells. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
Cloth, 16ma, pp. 248, retail 65 cents, net 55 


‘cents, postage 6 cents. 


An Introduction to the Study of Robert 
Browning’s Poetry, By Hiram Corson, Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Paper, 16mo., pp. 
338, retail 60 cents, net 48 cents, postage 7 
cents. j 


Wordsworth’s Prelude, With notes by A. 
J. George. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Paper, 16mo., pp. 322, retail 60 cents, net 48 
cents, postage 7 cents. 


Lamartine’s Jeanne d’Arc. Edited with 
notes and vocabulary by Albert Barrere. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Retail 25 cents, net 
Ig cents, postage 4 cents. 


Forced Acquaintances. By Edith Robinson. 
Fourth edition, Boston: Ticknor & Co. Paper, 
16mo., pp. 394, retail 50 cents, net 37 cents, 
postage 8 cents. 


Every Day Helps. A calendar of rich 
thoughts. Compiled and arranged by L. J. 
and Nellie V. Anderson. Chicago: published 
by the Compilers. Leatherette, gilt edges, 
32mo. Retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 
2 cents. 


EMOIR of the late Rev. William 8. Balch, by 
e. l volume, 12mo, $1.50, post 


Rev. H. 
paid, Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


Aunoungements, 


James VILA BLAKk, of the Third church, 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of All Souls church, 
Chicago, exchange pulpits next Sunday morn- 
ing. In the evening Mr. Jones will lead a 
“ Daily Strength” meeting at his own church. 


Tue Unity Crus of All Souls church— 
Monday night, March 11, 8 p. M., the Emerson 
section; Tuesday, March 12, 4 Pp. M., Browning 
section; 8 p. M., the Philosophy section. 


Tue Strupy Section of the Fraternity of 
the First Unitarian Society, Chicago, meets 
March 15; subject, English Pottery. 


Miss Mary E. BEEpy will deliver three 
lectures, Monday evenings in March, in the 
lecture room of the church, corner Michigan 
Avenue and Twenty-third street, as follows, 
and in the order named: “ Caste, or Class 
Distinctions;” ‘‘ House of Lords;” “ English 
Homes.” 


Course tickets, price $1.00, can be secured 
from members of the Fraternity, or at Bart- 
lett’s drug store, Indiana Avenue and Twenty- 
second street. 


W. ALEXANDER JOHNSON lectures Thurs- 
day, March 14, 8 Pp. M., at the Architectural 
Sketch Club room, Art Institute Building. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine, The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of s0 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga. 
zine and UNITy one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Burlington Route. 


Cheap Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 
‘farther west.’’ In the territory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for dean tive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 

A large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for oftice or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 

P. 8. EUSTIS, 


Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent ©. B. & Q. R, R. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Voice. 


Those who overtax the voice in Singing or public 
speaking will find ** BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHKS” 
exceedingly useful, enabling them to endure more 
than ordinary exertion with comparative case, while 
they render articulation clear, For Throat Diseases and 
Cough8 they area simple yet effectual remedy. Con- 
taining nothing injurious they may be used as often as 
required, and will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. For forty years they have been 
recommended by physicians, and widely used, being 
known all over the world as one of the few staple 
cough remedies. Sold only in boxes, 


‘Baby Carriages at Factory Prices. 


The attention of the readers of this paper is very 
ya prego invited to the advertisement of Chas, 

aiser, manufacturer of Baby Carriages, 62 and 64 
Clybourn Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Raiser is a man of 
integrity and business experience, of good reputation, 
and capital ample for his needs. He ships goods any- 
where within 500 miles of Chicago free of cost, and 
allows responsible parties to examine the carriage be- 
fore paying for it. Our lady friends who have ‘olive 
plants ” around the hearthstone would do well to write 
for the handsome catalogue, which is sent free. In do- 
ing so please mentior#i this paper. | 


‘* The Canopiletia,’?»—What is it?—Why the New 
1889 Cornish Organ, Just completed and now to be 
obtained from the manufacturers who advertise it 
specially in another column of this paper. Write to 
Messrs Cornish & Co., Washington, N. J., for full par- 
ticulars. Itisa beautiful Organ, of special purity of 
tone, and has several novel features. 


‘It is the biggest thing I ever struck.’”?” What? Why 
the business advertised in another column by B. F. 
Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. If you 
are open to any engagement write them. They can 
show you a good thing. 


If you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that Maule’s Garden 


Seeds are pay Ag Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States proves it, for 
I now have customers at more than 31,000 post- 
offices. When once sown, others are not wanted at 


any price. My new catalogue for 1889 
nounced the most 


k of purchasing any seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. Tt is mailed free to all 
enclosing stamp for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
| 1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


7 


MASON &HAMLIN | 


~ Phe cabinet o was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 


but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
seas 4 Hamlin offer, as Commcmstsetion of ay 
uneq ex cellence oO 
their organs, QD R ANS. fact that 
at all of the $22 TO $900. great World’s 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors, One hundred styles 
from $2? to $900 or more. Dlustrated catalogues 


Mason & Hamlin do not tate to make the ex- 

traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 

perior Sere Th 
os high excel 


to all 
recognize the P IA 
ence achieved GBAND & UPR by other lead- 
ing makersin the art of piano building, but still 
claim superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
ear 1882, and now known as the “Mason & HamMuiIn 
NO STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible pe ty and refinement of tone, to- 
ether with greatly increased capacity for stan 
fh tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with destriptive catalogue, to any applicant, 

Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; - 


alll 


al ented. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 - year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


Tox WomANn’'s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca~ vassers. 


The WomaANn’s TRIBUNE and Unrry to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


S03 Sewing-Machine 
. ‘To at once establish 

7) ae. trade in all parts, by | 

; iiy placing our machines 

,and goods where the people can see 
them, we will send free toone 
pee in each locality,the very 
est sewing-machine made in 
the wor!d, with all the attachments. 
| We will also sendfreea complete 
\line of our costly and valuable art 
isamples. In return we ask that you 
a show what we send, to those who 
may call at your home,and after B 
months all shall become your own 
\property. This grand machine is 
made atter the Singer patents, 
which have run out: before patents 
run outit sold for MBe8, with the 
attachments, and now sells for 
RHO. Best, strongest, most use- 
All is 
». No capital required. Plain, 
brief instructions given. ‘Those who write to us at once can se- 
cure free the best sewing-machine in the world, and the 
finest line of works of high art ever shown togetherin America. 


TRUE & CO., Box 50%, Augusta, Maine. 


| What's Your Gow Worth? 


For beef just what she weighs, But 
what’s she worth for cream? Oh! She’s 
a good one. Do you like to buy or sell 
with no better understanding than that 
of her value? No. 

Then send 35CTS. and get Brown’s 
Improved Cream Tester and know her 
value for cream production as surely as 
4 the scales you know her meat value. 
If you want to sell, it will pay. If yon 
want to buy, it surely will pay. 

Sent by mail, 


SUMNER MFG. CO., 
37 FRANKLIN St., CHICAGO. 


We make a speciality of manufac- 
turing Baby Carrjages to sell di- 
rect to private parties. You 
can, therefore, do better with us 
than with a dealer. We send Car- 
riages to all points within 700 miles 
of Chicago free of charge. Send 
for catalogue. 


= CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Il. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIG RED APPLES, 


Pears, Prunes, Etc. Where the climate is so mild 
grass remains n during all the year. U.S§8. census 
report shows Oregon healthiest State in the Union. 
Rich land- cheap. Send stamp foran Illustrated Pam- 
phlet to Board of Trade, Salem, Oregon. 


TOKO LOGY A book for every woman 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 
Sample pages FREE, 


112,000 SOLD si g# AGENTS 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


$75.00 tO $250.00 meade workims Sam be 


Agents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments 


may be profitably employed also. A few vacancies 
in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 


Main St. Richmond, Va. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


ei 


- going to send on subscriptions. 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT UNITY. 


From a New Hampshire minister: 
sermon will be 
UNITY. 
State!’” 


From a Massachusetts minister: “ Am in 
hearty sy mpathy with your western movement. 


Hope to see it gain strength and volume with 
coming time.” 


Another Massachusétts minister: 


glad to say a good word for UNITY. 
slips,” 


sé A 
a most valuable feature to 
Will do all I can in the ‘ Granite 


‘Am 
Send on 


A Boston minister: “ Will always distri- 


bute anything you send. Don’t ask, but 
send,” 
From a Colorado subscriber: ‘“ Here are 


eight new names. 


From Florida: ‘ The plan you propose for 
Uniry I have long wished to see effected. 
Your cause is very near my heart and will 
do all that is in my power. 


From Connecticut: 
with your purpose. 


Hope to send more,” 


“Am in full sympathy 
Count on my help.” 

An eastern minister “My 
getting subscribers to UNiry.” 

From Central Kansas: ‘Here are _ five 
names, Wish they were fiftv. I love UNiry. 
It comes to me as manna is said to have come 
to the Israelites, looked for, longed for, and 
satisfies to a degree the hunger for church 
privileges denied by my isolation.” 


daughter is 


From Wisconsin: “It was a privilege to 


be asked to help for UNiry. [am with you 
in the onward push.” : 
From a Boston layman: ‘My pastor is 


? 


“ Your 
brother who 
cause,’ appeals 
There is but one 


From a New Hampshire sister 
little editorial in re ply to the 
thinks you are ‘harming the 
greatly to my sy mpathies. 
cause, that of human freedom, truth and 
righteousness. I am with all who can let the 
unessential go without losing their grasp of 
essentials, who dare lose sight of land in the 
voyage for truth. All signs indicate that the 
Father is coming to meet the prodigal [society ] 
while he is yet ‘ afar off,’ and the prodigal is 
so tired of his husks. What a meeting that 
will be. -May it be soon.” 

From a Wisconsin brother: ‘“ When I can 
take hold of your good work, it will delight 
my soul to do so.” 


From several hundred others: Words of 
earnest sympathy and practical encourage- 
ment, 

From another Wisconsin parish: ‘“ We are 
working up UNiry. Our minister spoke a 
good word for you yesterday. You will hear 
from us.” 

“ T shall 
Have two names 


From another Wisconsin woman: 
be glad to do what I can. 
already.” 

From a minister near Boston: “I have not 
cared much for Unity of -late. Can’t see 
that itis needed in this section. . . . . If 
UNITy is needed in the west, 1 hope your 
efforts to increase its circulation may suc- 
ceed,” 

From a lady in the neighborhood of this 
minister: ‘“ Send me ten circulars. 
have so often received help from this creamy. 
winged messenger that I would like to extend 
the help to others.” 

From a Massachusetts minister: “I ama 
‘Channing,’ or, in other words, a Scripture 
strongly disapprove of the 


Unitarian. [ 
course of UNniTy, believing it destructive of 


real religion and therefore subversive of the 
cause of ‘Unaltari ianism,’ 

From Rev. Henry Thomas, D.D.: ‘TI like 

Unity. It*is a bright, helpful, strong paper. 


I always open it with pleasure and lay it down 
feeling satisfied, only wishing there were more 
of it, and now that wish is to be gratified.” 

A Massachusetts pastor: 


“Send along a 
hundred circulars. 


I am with you.” 

A Kansas pastor: ‘Two of our ladies are 
already at work. We propose to put UNITY 
into every family in the parish,” 

Another Kansas minister: “Send me 
seventy-five blanks and I will help extend the 
circulation of Unity.” 


From Massachusetts: “I have entire con- 
fidence in the religious character of your 
work, but am not fully in harmony with any 
society that wears a sectarian name. Send 
fifty copies of your circular and I will distri- 
bute them.” 


From another Massachusetts pastor: “I 
admire your work, but personally I can not 
always quite go with you. I want to see 
UNITY spread its wings. Send a hundred 
leaflets and I will use my feeble voice.” 


From a minister to the westward: “My 
opinion is, UNrry cannot be kept alive, not be- 


cause its thought is displeasing, far from it,but 


because it is so weak and uninteresting. Only 
a newspaper man with newspaper instincts 
can make it go.” 


From a missionary post in Illinois: “The 
religion of character is a living entity among 
us. The criticisms of the many and the glad. 
ness of the few attest this. We are working 
for UNITY.” 


From a lonely reader in Illinois: “For the 


sake of the good that Unity has done me, I 
wish to extend its circulation.” 


From a Pennsylvania Quaker: “You are 
doing our Quaker work far better than the 
Friends, and I greatly rejoice in your work.” 


From another Illinois minister: ‘‘Send a 
hundred circulars, I will gladly help.” 


I myself 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a omnnte. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
B: king Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 


Alum. Sold only in Cans, 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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EXCEPTIONAL 


TERMS TO 


UNITY 


ee 


tials 


SUBSCRIBERS, 
ON AN 
EXCEPTIONAL fe 
BOOK OF 
PERMANENT 


a hhh 


VALUE 


From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

“Dr. Dexter thus gives a clear and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de. 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner 


“One of the most siete characteristics of 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly w ritten that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. “I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
ever seen. }. W. Vere. Se. C. A. §." 


The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges............-.... $1 50. 
Sheep, marbled edges ................- 2 25 
Half Morocco, gilt edges .............-- 2 50 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 

ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .... .$2 25 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year... .. 2 50 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year-.. 2 75 

This offer is on the basis of the present sub. 
scription price of Unity, $1.50 per year. If 
the price is reduced, all who accept this offer 
will receive the paper a year and a half. 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay, expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Fublishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


—— —— 


Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
poe, the Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (O., Quincy, Mlinois- 
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CORN SH cera eeeaas 


ORGANS Reduced to Only —_ O02 and Sold for or $25.2 eo 
Cash after 10 days’ test trial, the 


balance of price, $25.22, to bes 
paid in Monthly Installments of of f 


$5.2° per month until all is nald. @ 


Safe transportation to destination n guaranteed 
No such offer has ever been made | before, and 
never will be made le again, Made n now simpl f | 
to inte roduce in new w localities, atter which Cl 
the price will be #75, as usual, fits Seen y Se oe 
DESCRIPTION. | an age | 


- + 2=eS25, 


Rawee e Oe 8 


CORNISIVS Spectally Designed Cabinet i 


et eee. 


mm 


Organ, Style * Canopiletta,” No. ga 
10,000, contains 8 Sets Orchestral. | hs 
toned Resonatory Pipe Quality Reeds, }p4 he ° Rs eee ° ‘° ee: | 

5 Octaves; 10 Solo Stops; 2 Octaves ox cree ere es a 
Couplers (Bass and Treble); 2 Knee} to Sr = =nectnsmen ame “21 
Swelln, and all late improvements. W:9 ° aes ae WS 


i bed 


‘ 
2 


1B BUIPU “GARI ‘3OO VONIANSUT 9812 ‘TOONg STOSPTEA 


DIMENSIONS—65 ‘in. hich, 48 long, 21 wide. a : 
WARRANTED FoR TEN LONG Years, 


OA A A ed = 
HOW TQ ORDER —Send a reference 

8s as to gone re- 
Guscecunsseuseesoesenee) sponsibility from 
any Banker, Postmaster, Me ‘rchant, or Express 
Agentand Organ will be shipped atonceon Ten & 
Days’ Test Trial, and if not, after trial, satis. Kit 
factory you can return it and we will pay treight } ies 
charges both ways, You run no risk, : 


WRITE AT ONCE. v.35 223 im 


COGRReeeneeeeeseseseees or not, for our _ RS WW te 3 Vena af, | a pt 
new, handsome, 20 page, five colored litho- Bq |) pee) | Bets 

graphed C ‘atalogues, containing much vatu- E 
able information, together with beautiful & 
new styles of Chure h, Chapel, Lodge and ? 
Parlor eh gpepe at prices and ‘upon terms i 
which will astonish aie Write at once ‘ 


-- 


“Tee 


- TeaISny a13ican9 


Ten 


and _ money. 
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CORMNISE & CO., WASHINGTON, } NEW JERSEY, 


% THE CREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 


vt ——THE— 


YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family my paper is read every 
week by 400,000 Ante gale s a large, eight-pa 
aper, every page lled solid full of interesting read- 
ng; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, { 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous 
Funn Colamas of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
edit SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
heal Sumorist, ane Erenistion - repay jnoreaning. 
Endorsed by the eass efor everybody to read. Its reading 
matter is by and? it Peog of ae 8 “’- ee tinge of vulgarity. Don’t fail to 
at Be THE YANKEE BLADE. delighted with a Comes every 
Our regular pubscription priceis $2.00 per year. We offer it to 
new subscribers for only we 00 a nent, oF : 
e ree 


50 cents for six months. 


aper, we will 
ozen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs otf 
Mikado paper fibre silk, nearly half ayard square, in handsomé designs, assorted, 

the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent? 
years for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy, 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankeo Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We Aave examined the aboveen Saal paper and Japanese handkerchie/s, and find them te 
bearcmartabie bargain. Wecan recommend them io all our readers.—£ditor. 
ee ~~, Sen ~~ sr, 


XE Se go Ie Og Ee Ns - ARR “Se, 
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CK 6 CAPRI the name selected from thousands suggested by 
customers forthe 


q 
announced ast acaN € cw SI riped Rose ‘ 
| 


= Free for Every Ly 
gq Club of Four New = 
W Subsecribers, 


sonas The Coming R 


THE CREATES TNOVELT Vy 


e. pens oe i885 frp hats hand hav. i 

t origina s s entire , have 

ing endured the ri or of our northora win tore wath 
protection, Write us and learn how you can . 


RieTHTS ROSE FREE 


? Mowers Icrve and fragrant; color soft, satiny pink, dia & 
tinetly Serised. 6 ang Pashed with oF fore et d earminoy' bo 
nloonee not np propa ta a fete | name, but a 6 O08 0 ewes Y 


{ 


? 


ns 
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ice$1.00, prepaid, andeach purchase 
new merioe men VICKS dren CUI ee ‘ 
fo 2S 
Plate age. Cpntain new shapé -e Seay } elegant Cover} a iroptacis ece, and 3 
© mt ta an ‘an fil tion an descr: tion of every A st pans a aU 
a paces Oe ones 0 bogus 0 é do fio: advert wo h tant & 
nn en PRO ne oor both hin valit ery ee Mont 
bled, Eee 6 UID i5 cents, andeac copy contains a certificate good f ihn 
"amount fi d2,eo that the boole is practioally fred JAS, VICK BEEDEMAN, Rochester, Vs | 
> S98, Bg A SE 


4 “@, 


rT rill. 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. | 
Am the T | TI introduce the CRAWFORD hoe eA my ther 
YOU WANT IT! J: cootinss sete rau Asn auger 
for O NT GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our oF Ay ING 
REED 0) patos with  lhontye ede ae 
ut t undreds ustrations, S A 
ORDER t Di [OT 
Fbunilots Tinant var Ngeeoee ae 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Pippa Lake Co., Ohio. 
D ’ 
on't, BUY FENCING 
namental and Passe m Fences, Gatee 
Iron Posts,Tree 
lain Wire, N ny terse &c 
ulbert Field Loom for both Pi | 
and N Fences only $35. eee’ a EE . 
} Galvanized Steel fence lasts furever. BR ee - 
OS Donations for churches and ceme- iE = | 
k ns Gilipur en wef eats Meese RAE 
mesecas  HULBERT FENCES WifE GO. oun st. = ST.LOUIS, M0. 
SENSIBLE LOW-COST HOUSES.—HOW 
TO BUILD THEM. eos HOUSiS—HOW TO BUILD THEM | 
Now ready. This contains plans, illustrations, and pomnpiote descriptions. of 
New, Beautiful, and bon Country Llouses, costing from $800 to $7 
SN Shows how you can build a #2000 house for $1750, and how to make them 
WAL Ta handsome, convenient, healthy, els inte and airy in summer, 
ull 4 warm and cheaply heated in winter ntending builders of homes 
an | what to do, and warns them what not Seuettonn 
== to ali climates. 
$1.00 by mail, 


ears ARCHITECTOS UNION. 
927 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


